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SUNDRY MATTERS. 


SEE advertisement of Ohio Farmer in this No. It is 
among the oldest of its kind in the country, and in 
many respects fills a place that could not well be oc- | 
eupied by any other paper. It is a large, tastetully 
printed, weekly paper, and the series of exceilent 
homelike letters from “Mrs. Sam Starkey” should | 
alone give it a warm welcome in every farmer’s home, | 


1N our March No. we will enclose to every one pe 
you, three samples of what we can do on Honey La- [ 
bels, both in quality of work and prices. It always | 
affords us pleasure to be able to reduce prices on any 
staple commodity to our customers; and when we can | 
at the same time show them something unusually neat | 
and pretty, it is an additional pleasure. 
WHEN we are in want of any seeds that must be ab- | 
solutely just what we order, we always go to B. H. 
stair & Co., and our business experience with them 
has been tor many years of the pleasantest nature. 
And now Messrs B. H. 8. & Co., we wish you to be pre- | 
vared to furnish our readers with the genuine Chinese 
ustard seed meniioned by Dr. Kirtland in his excel- | 
lent letter. 


WAX WANTED. ‘| 

I am usingin my business considerable bees wax. | 

I am troubled to find the pure article in suflicient quan- | 
tity to meet my etennd, Am not particular about } 
the color, the dark wax will answer my purpose just 
as well. J. R. SOUTHWORTH, North Brookfield, Mass. 


“PRESENTS,” have at length all been mailed, 
and if any who subscribed before Jan. 1st, has 
not had theirs, they will please drop us a Pos- 
tal. -ad what Miss Anna Saunders says of 


it. We hope she won't scold if we do put it > 


in print. 
Thanks, thanks, thanks, for my present—It is better 
* * 


than a dozen Chromos. * 

Woodville, Miss. Jan. 13th, 1875. 

Mailed to any one who sends one subscrip- 
tion besides their own. 


NEARLY every applicant for gearing for ex- 
tractors, so far this year, has omitted to men- 
iton size of frame used, so that we were obliged 
to delay filling orders until we could get a_ 
second note from them. Please bear in mind | 
that we have two different castings for the arm 
that attaches the gearing to the side of the can. | 
One with the proper curve to fit a 20 inch can, | 
and the other fora17 inch can. The former, 
should be used for Quinby, American, and all | 
frames that exceed 1114 inches in measurement 
the narrowest way; the latter for Langstroth, 
Gallup, and all that have one of their dimen- 
sions 1114 or less. We prefer to use the large | 
size for our Standard as it enables us to hang 
it in the extractor just as it hangs in the hive. | 

St eee } 

As there now seems a prospect of making our | 
Medley more complete than at first intended we | 
shall delay it still further. An invitation is. 
without exception extended to all Bee-keepers in 
—well, in the world for that matter, to send in 
their Photo’s. We shall put in every picture 
sent us, so that there may be no ground for 
accusing us of partiality in the matter. Quin- 
by and Langstroth we presume you all agree | 
should be accorded a central position in view 
of their having taught us all our A, B, C's. 
in the science years ago. The rest are to. 
measured solely by the crops of honey they 
have produced, for we measure an Apiarist en- 
tirely by the number of colonies he can keep 
and by the number of tons of honey he sells | 
annually. 





ADVERTISERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





GET THE BEST. 
ESTABLISHED 184% -  - - - TRY IT FOR 1875. 


THE OHIO FARMER, 


The Largest. Most Interesting, Enterpri~ 
sing and Valuable Farmer’s Family 
Paper Published. 


THE OHIO FARMER is a 16-page. 64-column, week- 
ly paper, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Live 
Stock, Dairy, Poultry, Apiary. News, Fireside Read- 
ing, Domestic Economy, and Choice Miscellany, with 
the largest and ablest corps of Regular Contributors. 
ever employed on an agricultural ¢ yer in this coun- 
try, under an able and experienced Editorial Manage- 
ment who spare no expense to add everything possible 





} to its value. 


READ THE TERMS. 


| Single Subscriptions, 52 issues, postage paid....... $2.1 
| In clubs of 10 or over, postage paid--..--.---------+ 1.90 


We want good Agents everywhere, and offer very 
liberal pay to all who work for us. 


hs Send for Specimen Copies, free. 
2m Address OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, 0. 


| PLAIN. PRACTICAL, AND TO THE POINT. 







FULLY UP WITH THE TIMES. 


ALL 


Bee-Keepers ‘43 
who wish to learn *: 
how to more than 4 
double their ” 
rofits from their 
ees, should send 25 ets. for a copy of 
“WIONEY IN THE APIARY,” 
alittle work on practical bee-culture, 
just issued. Runs no patent hive nor 
other humbug. Teils what to do, when and how 
to do it, to insure success. Send for it mow, before 
laying out plans for another season’s work. 
Address HERBERT A. BURCH, South Haven, Mich. 


re & a] s y 
ITALIAN BEES. 
TOR one Colony of Italian Bees $15.00; four for 
$50.00. Also tested Italiam Queens, Hives and 
material for Hives and surplus bexes at very low sig- 
ures. Price list free. J. 8. WOODBURN, 
2tg2 Dickmson, Cumberland Co., Pa. 


SEEDS FOR HONEY PLANTS. 


( YATNIP SEED, fresh and pure at 40 cts. = ounce 
/ postage paid. Also Summer Rape, Mignonette. 
Borage and other Honey producing plant seeds. 


a 











) 
| 23d B. H. srhir & CO., Cleveland, Ohio.* 


‘NATNIP SEED, fresh and good, 50e per ounce. 


J. L. WOLFENDEN, Adams, Wal Co., Wis.  75p_ 





\A'TNIP SEED for sale at 2%5e per 02 Address 
A. A. RICE, Seville, Medina Co,, O. 1itt 


WAV T3G »» 


You cannot look over the back No’s of GLEANINGS 
or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless they 
are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not said— 
perhaps only mentally—“Confound it I must have last 
month's Journal and it’s no where to be found.” Put 
each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it comes 
and you can sit down happy, any time you wish to find 
any thing you may have previously seen even though 
it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt lettered, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75e, ae- 
cording to quality. For table of prices of Binders for 





_any Periodical, see Oct. No. Send in your orders. 


A. lL, ROOT & CO., Medina, O. 
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DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO BEES AND HONEY 





Vol. III. FEBRUARY, 1, 1875. No. II, 
PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT FEA- | effectively. tie this isn’t correct we heg par: 
TURES OF THE APIARY. don of the M. D.’s, among our readers, of which 

BY A BEE-KEEPER'S WIFE. | there are many.] Ifyou will excuse it Mrs. R., 


| we should like to suggest that fright and the 
imagination has much to do with these alarm- 

fas) Jearn not to mind bee stings, instead of hunting ing symptoms, especially among the inexperi- 
up cures. However, there is an occasional sting that | enced. In your own case probably not, yet we 
is worth minding, and curing if you can. have a few times had stings ourselves of such 


My little “Blue Eyes” had picked up astray bee or iat ; a 3 ee 
two. and been stung on her fingers, with no serious | PUlsency, that had we not reasoned from ex- 
effect, and we thought a little salt and water, remedy | perience, we might have been seriously alarm- 
—_ bay bars — but one vert warm doy ed. There is a queer feature in humanity of 
ast summer, when the bees were unusually cross ant ead em EG : 

her blood much héated, she stood watching the bees, which phy sicians are well aware, Viz: that so 
and one stung hier in the ae eyelid. The sting was | long as the mind dwells on an injury (mental 


extracted as soon as possible, and her hanas held | or physical) it assumes to the patient ten-fold 


from rubbing it, but within three minutes she was * ‘ “ it 
covered from head to foot with large blotches, each, magnitude. Who has not forgotten the excru 
apparently, as bad as a bee sting. [{ washed her in | Ciating pain of a headache or toothache, upon 


saleratus water, which soon cooled the fire and re- | the arrival of friends or any other event, that 
duced the swelling, so that she soon went to sleep, actively employed both mind and body. We 


1 h rht h foot, 1 face were swolle A es 

ior some days. ft had regarded a sting as a ligut |Teally can discover no good reason for giving 
matte Sees but apne the same time xeceinen any further advice than we did at first, viz: 
sting that affeeted me about the same, but as it was | after extracting the sting (every “little splin- 
on my throat, the swelling and inflammation extended a AE is sat é 2a he 

to the lungs. and breathing was very difficult and | ter, P. G. says) get to work at something as 
painful; I suffered extremely all that day, and was | speedily as possible, that will busily employ 
confined to my bed the greater part of three days. | both mind and body. We earnestly request 


Neh + ghey: =. eee was that the ex- | that you keep us posted in regard to that 
For similar eases, a remedy should be known “if | “Organ hive.” 


any such there be.” If others know of no better, I weet oT age 
would recommend saleratus water,—that is if onedoes| P-S.—In regard to bee stings: will some 
not understand the use of water well enough to try | Competent medical authority tell us whether 


the “wet sheet pack” a la Gallu it really be possible for any application to reach 


Now, my success in bee-kee ine! My husband has ae : oat 

reported his—here is mine. But why inine, you ask? | the poison introduced by the sting. The punc- 

Tanswer. You know a woman is frequently wanting | ture is so minute and deep, and the skin closes 
t 


notes ner canes or eam extravagance snd dee again sg perfectly, that it is very rare that even 
cnow when to take the money, because always A oe ‘ ‘ an ay 

Sadie ticdon elvan saeare bow copy en-tood-shoes, reap- blood finds its way back. _Can we expect our 
ers, bee fixtures, ete. Z wanted an organ. So Husband | tinctures to reach the poison in order to neu- 
says, “select a swarm of bees in the spring, and we | tralize it, without an instrument like the sting 
will devote all the proceeds to the organ and in course | tg jntroduce it? Some Yankee might invent 


Hob roy will buy one, providing it does not come | . a chine and sell “individual rights” ’tis true, 
Bees were weak, that spring, and the “Organ hive” | but at present had we not best satisfy ourselves 


did not get ready to swarm till Basswood season, then | that when we have used cold water to allay 


Sones anise, Whe wash rece one saw, ibs. ol! the fever, in extreme cases, we have done about 
and 175 Ibs. honey, which sold for $27.00. Now I wish | all we can do. Sucking the poison out is very 
Le tee eete siterot serie near tageens | £004, loge; when one has satisted. himself 
Never mind—another yeat is coming, and it will bring | thas he really has strength enough in the prop- 
summer and honey, I know. er muscles to do this, we should advise it by 
But my, mty, ats is ete fee perpen cg Be all means; as the plan of employing an expert 
all the nonesaee.and T couldn't dhosten it; a woman's |i" this art, to treat patients pro miscuously 
fingers, like her tongue, are so long. might be one of doubtful expediency, we think 
Mrs. 8, ROWELL, Faribault, Rice Co., Minn. | we may be excused for going back to our orig- 

But it isn’t a bit too long in our opinion and | inal advice, to “go on with your work and let 
we trust our readers approve of our taste and | ’em alone.” Now can we not drop the subject 


judgment in such matters. We have had a | for at least one whole year? 





5 2R. EDITOR :—I have no idea of trying to quarrel 
bi, | with you for saying that people had better 


very few cases come under our observation —D> oat 
where stings produced similar effects, and OUR OWN APIARY. 


would bathe with cold water by all means to | | “ ; 
allay the fever andirritation. It is quite prob- | *N consequence of press of business pertain- 


able that the alkali of the saleratus would pa & ing to the new year the inmates of the 
tend to cleanse the pores of the skin thereby | forcing house have been allowed to slumber for 
enabling the water to perform its work more ! the past few weeks. Wintry days when the 
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sun does not shine they winter as quietly as if 
in the open air, and for the past week it has 
made very little difference if the sun did shine 
for with a temperature below zero our glass is 
so obscured by frost that very few of the sun’s 
fays get through. Without any artificial heat, 
and with the sash in a very insecure manner 
the bees have only once been subjected toa 
freezing temperature and then only for a short 
time (Jan. 9th,) When the temperature was out- 
side 18° below zero. The adjoining under- 
ground apartment answers excellently the pur- 
pose of modifying the extremes of both heat and 
cold. We have had some extra sash made to 
be placed at an angle of 45° over the horizon- 
tal one, and proposed getting this in place 
before the intense cold weather: in this how- 
ever We were prevented. 


> 3+ a 
WINTERING BEES IN COLD FRAMES, 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE SEVENTH ANNUAL SES- 
SION OF THE MICH, BEE-KEEPER’S ASSOCIATION 
HELD IN KALAMAZOO, DEC. 16, AND 17, 1874, 

BY H. E. BIDWELL, SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 








which we possess on the subject of wintering 

bees, it is still impossible not to recognize the 
humilating fact that this is the source of our greatest 
joss. The invention of movable trame hives marked 
an important era in the management of bees, and the 
introduction of Italian bees increased the yield of 
honey and the number of colonies. ‘The introduction 
of these two great improvements in bee culture bro’t 
with them aiso two comparative evils, which have, 
until now, never been overcome. 

The movable frame furnished an air passage around 
and between the combs, by which the cold air in win- 
ter chilled the honey and bees. This was overcome 
in a great measure by the use of close fitting frames, 
which on account of their inconvenience in handling 
have not come into general use. The Italian bees 
were of a higher temperament and more sensitive to 
cold. These two evils | believe ave now overcome in 
the use of cold frames. 

My average loss by the ordinary methods of winter- 
ing bees for the last twelve years, has been over one 
litth of the coionies, and neariy four-fifths of the bees. 
With the use of cold trames, | am contident [ can pre- 
‘serve swarms from flowers to flowers, with their full 
numbers. 

On the third of last September, while the bees were 


TAL eaten we ponseas on the important knowledge 


yet busy at work on the Golden rod we placed 80 col- | 


onies in tive beds, trom which they were allowed to 


fly out treely as long as they could get honey enough | 
to pay, Which terminated on the 6th of October, when | 
the sash were placed on and covered with boards. | 


The weather ditring the remainder of the month was 
unusnally warm and clear, and the 132 swarms re- 
maining out were continualiy flying far and near, 
searching tor something to work upon. 


grapes. This ily repaid the loss of tive pounds of 
1oney and over 5000 bees to each colony. Every pre- 


caution was used to keep the bees quiet, such as fas- | 


tening down the honey-boards and coveiing them 


with caps; contracting the entrance and shading the. 
front of the hive with boards; and erecting division | 


fences. This was a great gain, and was also being 


done to protect them from the severity of the coming | 


winter. The bees in the bed remained quiet except 
when allowed to fly out an hour or two on the 2nd and 
2th of November, and the 15th of December. 
Care should be exercised in having the beds dry 
When the bees are put in, and the sash nearly level, 
aving only sufficient slope to the south to carry off 
tlic rain. It is practicable to bring the hives together 


he frames, which can be removed in the spring and 
he hives returned to their original stands. Two pre- 
tautions should be observed—the same relative posi- 


te their sumtmer stands and cover them there with | 


tion should be preservéd and the hives should be | 
inoved without jarring or disturbing the bees. As the | 
severity of wiuter approaches, the beds should be | 
banked wp with earth, straw or litter to preserve the 
tiniformity of temperature within, which, when cov- 
ed with boards should be frum 40 to 60°; and when 
warmed up by the sun, when the boards are removed, 


They were | 
poorly compensated by a few frosted melons, some | 
cull peaches and pears and an occasional bunch of 


from 70 to 80°. A trap for catching any mice which 
may happen to get in, and and a thermometer suspen- 
ded inside for making observations, completes the 
process, which I hope, trust and believe will save 
enough bees to make successful bee culture, not the 
exception, but the rule. 


FRIEND NOVICE :—I went over to see Mr. Bidwell 
to-day, and get his paper, a copy of which I send you. 
1 found his bees that are in the cold frames, in good 
condition, while those on their summer stands need a 
fly badly, to void their feces. Wintering under glass, 
as practiced by Mr. Bidwell is undoubtedly a success. 
As nearly as | could judge, there were perhaps a table 
spoonful of dead bees, to the hive, on the bottom of 

r Bidwell’s cold frames. There could not have been 
more. This you will see, is reducing the loss to the 
minimum, as the bees have been in these cold frames 
about four months. Thus far, the loss all told, from 
the colonies (16) in one bed does not reach the amount 
oiten lost from a single colony, in one day, in the 
month of October. HERBERT A. BURCH. 

South Haven, Mich. Jan. 12th, 1575. 

Mr. B's plan of moving the hives in the fall 
and spring, we should be inclined tooppose, both 
fon account of labor involved and confusion 
| and disturbance that seems to us has resulted 
among the bees when we have moved them thus. 

His loss of bees is less than ours but our own 
| how get back quite satisfactorily. Although 
| the outside air was very near zero on the 17th 
| of Jan. we by artificial heat filled the air so full 
| of bees under the glass that it seemed as if they 
never could get back strait, yet in the evening 
we found just four bees remaining on the sash, 
No trace of dysentery, hives cleanas in summer. 





“(For Gleanings.) 





BY (at least some of it is) M. QUINBY. 





ilEN you speak of the Quinby frame do you 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| FRAMES, 
| 
Ky 
W/ mean atrame justso large? and are all frames 
“w= just that size, for any hive ana plan, Quinby’s ? 


If | make some 6x12 whose will they be? Does Capt. 
Hetherington, Elwood and some others, who use ¢ 
frame two inches shorter than I do tell the truth, when 
they tell us they use the Quinby frame? I want the 
Quinby frame distinguished from others, by something 
else, than size. The size I use at present, accommo- 
dates me, when a smaller one, does not. Let the 
fault be found where you think itis. If it is the fear 
of superceding what is already used, sayse. I believe 
it will be universaily used (as I make it now) as soon 
us bee-keepers learn a little better how to manage 
bees. When president Clark acknowledged that he 
could not manage a Quinby hive, in cold weather, he 
did not compliment himself on his skill and experi- 
ence. I expect to make some hives with just the 
frames, that will be cheaply made, and will do to 
| practice with equally well as any for extracting. 

M. QuINByY, St. Johnaville, N. Y. 

If it is ws that our friend is talking to we can 
answer without hesitation that in our attempts 
to classify frames we called everything Quinby 
that was about a foot high, and a foot and a 
half long. We got the dimensions as near as 
we could from Mr. Q’s book, and after a while 
supposing we had found good reasons for 
thinking our first dimensions an error, we 
| changed them, and thereby made trouble by 
giving our customers two different sizes under 
the same name. No one has ever favored us 
with a suggestion, that we can recollect, to 
aid in our attempt to classify and render uni- 
form the five principal frames in use. 

Mr. Quinby in his book describes a hanging 
frame, and many such are in use; later he has 
_ made a “closed ends” frame that stands on the 
bottom-board. We think we shall get on bet- 
_ ter if we frankly admit that we have, perhaps 
| unwisely, looked with very little favor on this 
_last arrangement. Mr. Q. we beg pardon. We 
| have very little “fear” of any thing or any body, 
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(very likely, on the ground that he who “knows 
nothing fears nothing”) and we do not fear to 
confess we have been in error, when convinced 
of it; not even if it involves pecuniary loss to 
ourselves. Before going farther we may say in 
justice to ourselves that we would smile, to 
see the person who would dare undertake to 
find the Queen or extract the honey from a 
dozen Q. hives as quickly as we could froma 
like number of our suspended frame hives. 
Now we have studied hard at intervals for the 
past six months on a hive so made that two 
combs would make a nucleus hive that could 
be enlarged by more of the same kind as need- 
ed, to a 20 frame hive or more, and also that 
this 20 comb hive could be quickly divided into 
10, two comb nucleus hives, ete. We have such 
nucleus hives now in use, and have only been 
prevented from mentioning them in print by 
P. G’s remonstrance (she is ill with the Ty- 
phoid fever now) that we were in too much of 
a hurry with our improvements. This whole 
hive was to be made of only three different bits 
of wood except the frames and it some time 
ago occurred to us that on Quinby’s plan, 
three pieces of wood would make the hive 
without any frames ; that is if we have the sec- 
tions that constitute the hive answer for frames 
also. Nowa serious question arises; are the 
old style box hives any better for wintering, 
and brood rearing, than movable frame hives? 
Is the space around the frames undesirable ? 
Quinby urges this strongly but it is As hive 
and (begging his pardon) we should like some 
others to say so too. We rather think Elwood 
and Capt. Hetherington favor the idea. 

When one has plenty of time to manipulate 
such hives, and but little money to invest in 
more convenient and better ones (we use this 
phrase only after careful contemplation and 
consideration) perhaps the honey frame des- 
cribed last month, enlarged to the proper size, 
may be all the hive needed for profitable bee cul- 
ture. Three sticks cut accurately by machin- 
ery—samples, or whole hives can be sent by 
mail—and our troubles are all over. Stretch 
them out long, or pile ’em up two or three sto- 
ries at your own sweet will, and without any 
quarreling. We presume Mr. Q. can tell you 
how to cover the outside combs and top, cheap- 
ly. Very likely we shall get a “bigger pile of 
letters” than we have now, in remonstrance, 
hut dear friends such a pile of honey as Elwood, 
Hetherington and Root, (we think now he must 
be some relative,) will have more weight with 
us than 40 pages of foolscap. Please don’t feel 
unfriendly, but we really cannot publish all 
these letters. Just compare these two items 
clipped at random with our scissors from the 
middle of letters. 

T would not give » New Idea hive away, much less | 
sellit. I tried 12 of them and think I lost about $50.00 | 
on that number in one season. Novice vou had | 
better give up your “Standard New Idea” and I will | 
send you a sample hive holding ten 12x12 frames and | 


40 section frames, etc. 
R. 8S. BECKTELL, New Buffalo, Mich. | 


Last season I had 9 stocks in American hives—most | 
of them with empty combs in second story—and didn’t | 
get 50 lbs. honey out of upper combs—Bees would not. 
store honey in empty combs above, when they would 
build, and fill combs rapidly below. hence I conclude 
two story hives are not my my best holt. 

L. D. PARKER, Chicago, Il). 


Both used the same frame, American, 12x12. | 
Who is correct? Are we not right in thinking 





that either form would give honey perhaps 
equally, were no other conditions wanting? 
We never expected any great advantage, but 
only hoped the long hives would do equally as 
well, and abundant reports we think corrobo- 
rate this notwithstanding the few adverse 
reports like the former one, above. It is the 
same in regard to wintering, taking the re- 
ports all together, we must think it a disease, 
and that severe cold aggravates it especially 
after the colony has become thinned down sv 
they are incapable of making a cluster large 
enough to generate the requisite warinth. 
Most of those who have wintered the most 
succesfully, have had a dwindling down in the 
spring in numbers that was in former years 
unknown, and this is the case even in the war- 
mer latitudes of the South. Bees fly out on 
the snow, get on the bee house floor, or if con- 
fined to the hive, accumulate on the bottom 
boards, ina way they did not formerly. So long 
as we get enough bees through to save the 
Queens, we say we wintered them, but are they 
really wintered as they used to winter? Please 
don't stop writing; the facts you furnish us 
are thankfully received and carefully read, but 
we are sure very few of our readers would care 
to go over it all as we do. 

The question keeps coming: “What hive 
do you advise? you are acquainted with the 
results, and opinions expressed in regard to 
most of them. What shall we start with so as 
to be sure and start right?” Once we thought 
one hive would do for all but we fear it is 
something like advising a farmer that we do 
not know, as to what crops he shall raise. If 
our opinion will help you any, here it is in as 
small compass as we can possibly make it. 


WHAT HIVE SHALL I USE? 

If you are already using Langstroth frame, 
Quinby, Gallup, American, or Adair, keep on 
using them, at least for the present. We do 
not think there is any great advaniage in chang- 
ing. If you think proper, test one or two broad 
hives that will hold from 16 to 20 of these same 
frames, the hives are cheaper, and we think 
more convenient for the extractor. If you are 
just commencing, we suggest that you adopt 
our Standard Hive, not that it will give more 
honey than any of the others, but that we think 
it saves much valuable time, where time is lim- 
ited. Where one has plenty of leisure, Mr. 
Quinby’s cheap hive has many advantages, and 
we may be mistaken about the time needed by 
an expert to open and close these hives. 

To make a real Quinby frame, take two end 
pieces each 1144x1!gx'4; nail these into the 
ends of top and bottom bars each 1xi8's, the 
former 14 inch thick, and the latter 3¢ only. 
The top bar is nailed in flush with the tops of 
end bars, the bottom bar raised 34; this al- 
lows a passage between bottom board and 
bottom bars when the frames stands on the 
lower ends of the two end pieces. Quinby uses 
a large triangular comb guide nailed on the 
underside of the top bar. We should prefer a 
very thin strip of pine. Even bad workman- 
ship makes little difference with-these cheap 
hives for they are bound to “fit” any way. 
When you wish to house your bees simply car- 
ry in as many frames as the bees are clustered 
on and leave the balance to give the frost a 
chance to freeze out the moth millers. 
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“HOPES” NOT “BLASTED.” 
BY A FARMER'S WIFE. 


=p, RIEND NOVICE:—I would like to write you a 
Lik long, a very long letter, and tell you all about my 
= experience this year, but I will endeavor to be 
brief, if { can, for when I get talking or writing about 
bees I don’t know when to " Now if I could just 
see you, and have a good talk, that would be real com- 
fort, to me at least, for 1 can talk at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, so my husband says and he ought to 
know. GLEANINGS has been a great help and comfort 
to me, for if my name must be recorded in the column 
of **Blasted Hopes,” I like to read of the success of 
others, and it gives me faith that “what man has 
done, man may do.” And Llike to read about Novice’s 
experiments, and think what a comfort it must be to 
have a work-shop, and tools, and muscle to use them, 
and be able to work out inventions and improvemenis. 
Ah Mr. Novice just think how you would feel with 
your head full of all the making, modeling, experi- 
menting, building and planning, of hives, frames, ex- 
tractors, and the other numerous articles, that you 
have successfully worked out since you commenced 
bee-keeping; just imagine I say, how you would feel 
if you hadn’t “the strength of a rat” and had to hire it | 
all done, or let it go. if you never realized it before, | 
be thankful that you area man, aud be very good to | 
your wile, because she is unfortunate enough to be a | 
woman. 

Out of eight colonies of blacks that I bought last | 
spring I have = five in the cellar; four Italianized 
and one with black Queen. Had to feed them sugar | 
syrup for winter stores. Don’t think I fed early | 
enough or fast enough for they did not get more than 
one-third of it sealed. Butl find that some of the 
syrup that was left in the tin that I made it in, has 
not candied in the least, so I hope it will be all right. 
Iam of P. G's opinion, that syrup is better to be boiled, | 
for when [ did not boil it, it would candy, or sugar, on | 
the teeders. I have one colony of very nice marked 
Italians but they are very weak, only cover three 
combs, think I shall have to unite them in the spring, 
ought to perhaps this fall but had hardly faith in my 
own judgment and let it go. If we don’t have a far 
different spring wext year, from what we had last, I 
have every reason to suppose that my success will 
still be in a decreasing ratio, for this past year has 
been a hard one for bees here, cold and backward | 
spring, diought and no honey after basswood season. | 

i think that this is not a very good place for bees for 
pasturage is too scattering. White clover only on the 
road side. Basswood scattering up and down the river 
from a half a miie upwards, and but few scattering 
trees at that. A littie Buckwheat is sown within a 
half mile. My husband has just bought a farm, and 
has promised to set out some basswoods, in the spring, 
and wishes to take the Prairie Farmer. I wish he | 
could take something to give him faith in bee-keeping, 
for he bas no more in it than | have in perpetual mo- 
tion, But my faith is like a mountain, and 1 am bound 
to succeed. 

Ihave not written on one side of the paper for 
this is not a letter to an Editor, but to #’riend Novice, 
with whom I feel acquainted and who I hope to see 
sometime and also littie **Blue Eyes” and P. G. 

Mrs. E. M. MUCKLER, Manchester, 

Delavan Co., Iowa. Dee. 28th, 1874. 











} 
| 
} 
| 
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Now Mrs. M., perhaps it is very fortunate | 
that you cannot see us and have a “good talk” 
for to be candid, we should quarrel awfully 
unless you would give up some of the ideas you 
have just expressed, and a woman never “gives 
up” especially if she is wrong. 

In the first place, begging your pardon, we 
don’t believe a word about your not having the 
“strength of a rat” and to prove our position 
we will appeal to your husband especially 
when you wish to accomplish something that 
has had just enough opposition, to arouse your 
ambition. Your getting an idea that you have 
no strength, may be your worst weakness. We) 
shan’t admit that Mrs. N. is unfortunate at all | 
in being a woman but we should consider it a | 
great misfortune if she should get the idea that | 
her sex in any way gave her a less chance of | 
being useful to her fellow beings. Very likely 
the more you talk to your husband, the more 


firmly he will become set in his incredu- 
lity, husbands are much like wives sometimes 
inthis respect. Just drop the subject until you 
can show him 50 or 100 Ibs. of honey from a 
colony. Don't let the idea get into your head 
that your locality is at fault. The admission 
that you fed late makes us think the fault is 
all your own. Do not be ina hurry to increase 
your number of stocks; on the contrary en- 
deavor to keep them all in one hive as long as 
possible; after you can show a good report 
from a few, and have got she upper hand, then 
you can think of increase. Boil the syrup by 
all means if you prefer to. 

We fear the above does almost look “quarrel- 
some,” but then Mrs. M. the very best friends 
we have in the world are the ones with whom 
we have had the “biggest quarrels,” and we 
earnestly hope to see you not only convince 
your husband, but other folks too, that women 
can succeed as bee-keepers and that they have 
as much strength of brain if not of muscle as 
the other sex; at any rate their power to make 


| mankind better, which is a far more important 


thing than either, we honestly believe to be far 


| in excess. Did you really get no honey from 


your eight colonies? and what have you done 
with the other three? If your experience has 
so far been all outlays, and no income, we 
would reverse it next season at all hazards. 
You have hives enough and if you can't do any 
better, take out comb honey in frames, until 
they can pay for an extractor themselves. Be 
independent, and make your bees be indepen- 
dent also. People that pay for everything as 
they go along, are the happiest, and have the 
best right to be the sauciest (if they wish to be) 
of any in the world. 

It just now occurs to us that this letter was 
not intended for print. Will you not excuse 
us Mrs. M.? Remember you have a nation of 
sisters who are laboring against similar dis- 
advantages. 


a> $+ 
STRAW MATS, 


SHYROM Vick's Floral Guide No. 3, 1874, we 
id extract the following: With many this 
is a month of leisure; of course the size of the 
mats will need some modification to adapt 
them to Bee Hives. Every body knows James 
Vick, of Rochester, N. Y., we suppose, if they 
do not they should at once send for his incom- 
parable catalogue for 1875. 

The straw mats, which we have referred to for cover- 
ing the pit, are also very useful articles for the garden- 
er in shading his forcing frames or protecting them 
from the cold in nights of early 5 nny 2 These mats 
are easily made and one can employ his time upon 
them in very cold or stormy weather, when nothing 
can be done to advantage outside. In order to make 
a good article and to work to advantage it is best to 
employ a frame, such as shown in Fig. 1. 














FiG. 1. 
This frame may be made of two by four stuff for the 
sides, of the length required for the mat, and of two 
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transverse pieces morticed into them at the ends. 


| 


¥our feet will be found a very convenient width for | 
the frame. This framework can rest upon a pair of | 
h 


wooden horses, about two feet in height, in w 
sition the labor can be most easily performed. In the 
engraving we have shown only two strings, but a mat 
of four feet width should have at least four strings, 
which will make the spaces between about nine and 
one-half inches in width; closer tying than this even 
would be preferable. Screws are inserted at the prop- 
er distances on the cross pieces, to which the strings 
are attached, The straw is placed on the strings so as 
to have all the butts or lower ends come against the 
sides of the frame, with the tops 
meeting in the middle, and so 
thick as to have the mat not 
more than three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness when finished. 
The stitches should not be more 
than three-fourths of ap inch in 
width. The tieing string should 
be wound on a reel, and there 
should be one of them for each 
stationery string. The method 

of tieing is shown in the illus- FIG, 2. 
tration, Fig. 2. Take alittle of the straw with the 
left hand and work the reel with the right, first over 
the straw and then under the stationery string, bring- 
ing it back between the two strings, pulling tightly 
and pressing the straw so as to have a flat stitch. In 
this way the work is continued until the mat is finished. 
THE POISINOUS LAUREL HONEY 
OF VIRGINIA, 


BY J. GRAMMER, M. D. 





¥ 








if. J HE Nov. number of your GLEANINGs, for which I 
~ Wrote some time ago, was promptly received, it has 
—) been read from beginning to end, advertisements 
und all. [was aware the art of Bee culture, like ev- 
erything else in the present age, had been brought to 
a high degree of perfection; but the extent to which 
it really has been carried, the number and variety of 
the appliances used in it, and the success which it has 
attained have struck me with great astonishment. 
Your correspandent, writing from the Shenandoah 
Valley, seems to think that he has come to understand 
“the matter thoroughly” in regard to “Virginia wild 
honey,” but he is still rather in the dark. It is true 
that wherever the mountain Laurel grows, the bees 
are very fond of it, but “Laurel honey” is not confined 
to the wild bees, tor the tame ones will also resort to 
the flowers, and it is dangerous, for any one unable to 
detect the taste, to eat the honey. It has a highly 
poisinous effect, being an extremely distressing nar- 
cotic, varying in its effects in proportion to the quan- 
tity eaten. During the war, as a Surgeon in the Con- 
federate army, and ee a good deal in the 
Valley (23 we call it) [had many opportunities of wit- 
nessing its efleets, and on one occasion, personal expe- 
rience gave me the right to say that I know something 
about it, as well as your correspondent. He says he 
only fasted it, but not being forewarned, or rather, not 
being acquainted with the taste of the “Laurel honey” 
l ate a smali quantiiy of it, and was prevented by the 
disagreeable taste trom eating more. My comrades, 
equally ignorant, and not quite so fastidious, indulged 
more treely, and consequently suffered in proportion. 
{ do not remember very distinctly the symptoms, but 
as nearly as lean recall them, my sensations were 
these: -Some time after eating, a queerish sensation 
of tingling all over, indistinct vision, caused ty dila- 
tation of the pupils, with an empty, dizzy feeling about 
the head, rat a horrible nausea that would not relieve 
itself by vomiting. In my case this lasted perhaps an 
hour, but my companions were worse off, and com- 
pines of the symptoms two or three hours. They 
iowever had not eaten enough io suffer as much as [ 
fiave seen others. The first case or two that I saw 
were entirely overpowered by it, and their appearance 
Was exactly as if they were dead drunk, and I should 
certainly have pronounced them so, had not their 
messmutes assured me to the contrary, and had I not 
discovered that they were rational and sensible of 
their condition, as shown by,their imperfect efforts to 
articulate. To speak technically, the innervation of 
all the voluntary muscles was completely destroyed. 
The use of the usual remedies, or antidotes for’ nar- 
coties partially restored them in a few hours, but the 
effects did not entirely wear off for two or three days, 
and I was assured that fatal consequences have been 
known to follow atoo tree indulgence in the sweet 
but treacherous product of the “models of industry.” 
Where there is no Mountain Laurel to poison their 
honey, the wild bees of Virginian can make as good 


ch po- | 








honey as any others. Qf course the quality of the 
honey varies with the character of the flowers from 
which it is made, and I have seen as good honey from 
a bee tree on the edge of a field of cover us perhaps 
the bees of Hymethus ever made. 

If the Shenandoah Valley be such a fine country for 
bees, I am satistied that this region will be much’ bet- 
ter, for though the soil is not so productive of cereals 
etc., the ase and abundance of wild flowers is 
much greater, clover grows very well and the climate 
is several degrees milder. Bees here are never shel- 
tered in winter, and 1 do not remember ever to have 
heard of a colony being destroyed by cold weather. 

Halifax C. H. Virginia. 

(For Gleanings. 
WINTERING AND “NEW IDEA HIVES.” 


BY JAMES HEDDON, 










SAR EDITOR:—Our experience has taught us 
}) that a wall of saw-dust wéll (if made thick 
a=— enough) protect bees from cold equally as well 
as any cellar. We have such a house that cost us not 
to exceed $25.00 out antl will not its convenience, when 
compared with a cellar, pay the interest on the cost, 
annually? We think we have learned that when 
bees are housed in a reasonably warm place, that ‘he 
less upward ventilation they have, the better. Are ex- 
perimenting on the above last named point again this 
winter. Is not ahouse drier thanacellar? Our house 


' works toacharm, giving us good control over the 


temperature. 

1. Put your bees in their winter abode, in such a 
manner that they will not know they have been moved, 
In my opinion this is THE great, and as far as I can 
see, only advantage out-door wintering has over the 
house. 

2. Give your bees every good opportunity to fly, that 
is afforded, throughout the entire year, when they 
can possibly be benefitted thereby. 

3. Do not suffer your bees to remain for any consid- 
erable length of time, in a temperature of 32° F. or 
below, during winter or spring. 

I think I should have lost one-half of my apiary, last 
winter, or rather last spring, had [not have carried 
them ix and out many times, and that too so noiseless- 
ly that they never knew it. As it was I lost but one, 
and that one was “lost” (Queenless) the fall previous. 

“But how” am I to do all this practically? Put your 
bees into small hives, which -you will find the most 
profitable in the end, both summer and winter. 1 
make all my hives of 4 lumber (dressed on both siues) 
except the rabbeted end pieces, which are % inch 
thick. Don’t fail to use a tight bottom, if you expect 
to “get your bees into the repository without their 
knowing it,” and that too easily, and without a lot of 
dirt, rubbish etc. If you use any floor to your bee 
house, other than “Mother earth” place about two or 
three inches of saw-dust on it, that you will have no 
need to go about “tip-toeing.” I place mine on shelves, 
arranged a la Novice, and also have about an inch or 
saw-dust on these. Now as my house door is not far- 
ther than about 40 feet from the fartherist hive, I can 
easily place every one of my 55 hives in their respect- 
ive places in a single hour, all alone, and so still that 
only about—lets see—I believe six stocks, through 
carelessness did seem to know that somebody was 
around. With this arrangement, you will not put off 
putting in your bees “for fear winter has not come 
yet” until the hives are all wet and snowy, as it will be 
easy and no drawback to the bees to set them out 
should you have a second Indian summer. After set- 
ting your colonies out in spring, and when old Boreas 
threatens to visit us again, you will not entertain any 
accomodation theories, that ‘Il guess it wont last 
long,” but go and put them right back again. Treated 
as above I have no fears that [ shall not take out as 
many live stocks as I put in, in good order, provided 
however, that some epidemic does not steal through 
the ventilators, and perhaps “sweep clean.” 

Mr. T. F. Bingham, one of Michigan’s most success- 
ful Apiarists told me last spring to “notice if my small 
colonies not store more honey in proportion, than my 
large ones;” offering that they would. I did give this 
point special attention and found it as he stated, and 
as far as extracted honey is concerned even down toa 
tea-cuptul of bees. 

Dowagiac, Mich. Dec. 4th, 1874. 


While we are prepared to warmly indorse 
most of the above, a few poiuts we think are 
open to grave donbts, viz: can a house be kept 
coolas wellasacellar? Is a freezing temper- 
ature necessarily deleterious? Can hives be 
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carried out so silently that the bees will not 
fly out? or are they to be confined the while? 
Lastly are we to go back so far as to entertain 
the idea that weak colonies gather more ary | 
in proportion than strong ones? Friend H. 
we are afraid your judgment is a little—no, no, 
we won't argue, but we will all observe care- 
fully in our own apiaries the coming season. 
Saw-dust on the shelves and floor is a glorious 
idea, and many can use it during the coming 
spring. Thanks. 





Obituary.—R. C. Oris, who is well known to the 
bee-keeping fraternity, died Aug. 3lst, 1874, at Mount 
Pionsant. Iowa, in the 6lst year of his age. 

M. M. BALDRIDGE, St.Charles, Mls. Jan. 14th, 1875. 
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WHEN we “call again,” we will tell you of the many 
things want of space only, forbids our telling now. 


A. B: J., on goodtime, World, on the 12th, and B. K. 
M., not until the 18th. 


QuLuxsy offers a six frame hive complete for $1.75. 
Send for his new circular. 


W. W. Birp, Freedom Mills, O., offers a beautiful 
material for smoking bees for $10.00 a cord. 


THE great Honey men of York State meet at the 
Butterfield House at Utica on the 3rd and 4th of Feb. 
1875. M. Quinby, President, and J. H. Nellis, Sec. 

A. B.J., and B. K. M., have both: advanced their 
wholesale rates so inuch that we are obliged to raise 
our clubbing rates to $2.50 on the former and $2.00 on 
latter, and $5.00 once more for all, after this date. 


WE certainly shall have to beg pardon of our English 
Cousins. There 7a British Bee Journal, and it hasa 
Novice, Metal Corners, Simplicity Hives, Quilts, and 
even a Lamp Nursery. More anon. Thanks are due 
friend Murphy, of Fulton, Ills., for back No’s. 





FRIEND Elwood omitted to carry out his figures in 
his report last month and unfortunately the task de- 
volved on Novied just at atime when he had been 
working all day, and nearly all night too in his zeal to 
give you all your papers promptly by the first of the 
month as usual. He only made two blunders, and 
both on the safe side; the report should foot $3310.12, 
instead of $1872.10, 


—>-o 
HONEY BEARING PLANTS, 
A FEW WORDS ON THE SUBJECT BY PROF. KIRTLAND. 








\HE plant inclosed, is the Chick-weed (Sitellaria 
. t media) of Botanists’, a native of Europe, intro- 
=) duced and now common everywhere, especially 
in rich garden soils, where it becomes a nuisance. It 
is either an annual, or a biennial, very hardy, may 
often be found in flower even in the winter months; 
wherever the snow melts away the little star like 
flowers appear. They, with the English snow drops 
(Galanthus) and the Daphne mezerium are the first 
flowers in my garden, in the month of March, to at- 
tract my bees away, from their supples of Indian meal, 
Rye flour or ground Linseed cake. These plants are 
all Foreigners and when introduced into our garden 
put forth their blossoms earlier than any of our indig- 
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enous plants. Wid. Dr. Darlington’s American Weeds 
and useful plants, page 59. 

The investigation of the merits and intrinsic value 
of cotpens Bae plants, is an important matter; and 
Iam much gratified to learn that you are directing 
your attention to it. From the year 1810, down to the 
present moment, it has to some extent, occupied my 
studies, and been the subject of experiment, and ob- 
servation. If at any time my suggestions will be of 
service to you, they will be rendered gratuitously 
with pleasure, provided the infirmities of advanced 
age and ill health do not interfere. 

At present, it is somewhat problematical whether 
my species of the vegetable kingdom can be profitably 
- tivated, on an extensive scale solely for producing 

oney. 

Many years since, my friend Biemiller, of the Zoar 
Community, in Tuscarawas County, showed me a field 
of several acres, thickly covered with the Rape plants, 
then in full bloom, and swarming with bees, from his 
extensive and well arranged Apiary. Besides the bee 
feed they supplied, their seeds were manufactured 
into oil, which at that day, together with corn oil 
(Fusel oil of the distilleries) furnished the supply for 
lights, extensively in the West. He thought that for 
this double purpose the cultivation of the Rape was 
profitable. The Ohio Canal was then in pro s of 
constructiom and Whale oil was not brought into the 
State. Lard oil was not thought of; and Petroleum 
had not entered the imagination. Besides Fusel oil, 
at that the Burnee, has since, by the appliances 
of the Distiller’s art been converted into the Burnor, 
and is now the main element of poison in modern 
whiskey, that burns out the mucous coat of the stom- 
ach and irritates the brain of the inebriate into Delir- 
ium Tremens. 

At this day the cheap supply of Petroleum renders 
Rape of no value as the furnisher ofa burning oil, 
hence ita cultivation for its supply of bee stores would 
not perhaps pay. 

In my beliet the true Chinese Mustard holds out the 
best prospects for this pu e of any pgm at present 
known. It is the Sinapis Chinensis of Don’s Garden- 
ers Dictionary, Vol. 1, page 249, 

Twenty years since, [ found it cultivated in a gen- 
tleman’s garden in Northern Indiana for greens and 
salad, and five years since I found it in a Jew’s gar- 
den, at Volusia, on St. John’s river, Florida, where it 
was used for the same purposes. It produces more 
than double the quantity of flowers and seed than 
either the black or white mustard, the species usually 
cultivated in this State. The last named is too fre- 
quently sent out from our seed stores as the Chinese. 

f patches of ape be sown at suitable intervals of 
time from early spring, till near the close of summer 
our bees will be constantly oceupled in collecting 
honey during those periods when —. are usually 
idle for the want of such supples, as will be thus fur- 
nished. The seed of this kind is peculiarly adapted 
for grinding into the popular condiment; always 
commands a ready market and good price, and will 
insure sufficient income to ee ay’ for its cultivation. 

_ From causes alluded to, I am a retired member 
among Bee-Cultivators. Two years since I reduced 
gf Apiary from 100 tu 10 stocks and this small number 
I have hardly strength to manage. 

I am further gratified to learn that you are success- 
fully and essentially simplitying the structure of the 
hive. The Honey bee woul ot ow enlarged capac- 
ities to comprehend the labyrinths and mysteries, 
involved in many of the modern patent hives. 

With oo respect, Yours, J.P. KIRTLAND. 

East Rockport, Cuyahoga Co., O. Jan. 19th 1875 

The specimen of Chickweed referred to was 
sent us by a Southern friend whose name we 
have carelessly lost. We failed to recognize it 
on account of extra size of beth leaf and blos- 
soms. If we remember, bees were busy on it 
in Dec. We think the oil from Rape seed is 
quite in demand just now, fof some purpose ; 
wilt some one inform us in regard to it? Our 
bees are very attentive indeed to the common 
mustard, and we hope to give the Chinese a 
trial this season. 
join us in tendering thanks to our venertule 
teacher for his kind offer of assistansz.” Plants 
to be named had better be maije# to us. Send 
a pressed specimen of the,stiik with leaves at- 
tached, and if possible the flower also. Those 
having Botanicus‘will find them great aids in 
investigetiJns. 
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TO GROW CATNIP TO BLOSSOM THE FIRST YEAR 
FROM THE SEED. 

Sow on clean rich ground any time in Feb. or March, 
one ounce of good seed for 10 square rods. Sow broad 
cast and pull the weeds in the early part of the season. 
But the most profit will accrue from it after the first 
vear, by transplanting on rich ground in rows three 
feet apart, and cultivate. The transplanting would 
be better done in the fall were it not that the freezing 
and thawing of our stiff clay lands during winter 
heaves the — all out on the top of the ground. I 
lost several thousand plants in this way last winter. 

M. NEVINS, Cheviot, Hamilton Co., 0. 


As Mr. N. is the pioneer in Catnip, and also 
the only one offering seed from cultivated plants, 
we think he should be patronized. See his ad- 
vertisement in Sept. No., Vol. 2. 


- 00 
WHY DOES HONEY SOUR ETC, 
BY CHAS, F. MUTH. 











on Out-Door Wintering page 139 of Dec. No, of 
- GLEANINGS you express your opinion that a 
small swarm would accumulate mould where a large 
swarm would not, and that a large swarm would get 
along with unsealed honey when you would fear for 
a weak one. I differ with you and shall try to give you 
the points, wishing to be corrected if Iam wrong. 
have told you that the top protection of my hives in 
winter is a straw mat. y combs don’t show any 
mould whatever. I pay no attention to my combs 
being capped or uncapped and Ican show any one 
that no mould accumulates with the weakest one of 
my swarms. My honey does not get sour in the cells 
nor in open vessels in my store. But I have a cellar, 
in one damp corner of which stood since last season a 
2 gallon stone jar filled with honey, well covered up. 
Garrels had been rolled in front of the jar, and when 
it turned up again, a few weeks ago, the honey was 
completely sour. If this jar of honey had been stand- 
ing in a well ventilated room, it would certainly not 
have soured. ‘Don’t you think so? Cannot we apply 
the same rule to bee-hives ? 

The weakest one of my swarms may eventually 
freeze out, but I am sure no mould will accumulate, no 
honey will sour in the hive even if every comb was 
uncapped, ana I may add I will have no dysentery 
among my bees. The necessity of an upward ventila- 
tion is shown very plain if one lavs the cover of hive 
flat on the straw mat. In less than two weeks the 
mat is so mouldy ‘when the swarm is strong) that one 
can not see the sewing twine. The mat is mouldy all 
through, and smeils like foul straw. The combs are 
mouldy and the bees are in a fair way of getting dys- 
entery if it only keeps cold a little longer and they 
have not plenty lower ventilation. The air of the hive 
is unhealthy for the bees and their honey is souring 
tor the same reason my honey soured in the cellar, 
only that the souring process was hastened on in the 
hive by the heat created by the bees. The unhealthy 
air in the hive is generally the cause of dysentery, in 
my estimation, but not the cold weather nor the late 
collected honey. And the straw mat is good for noth- 
ing if you don’t allow an air passage above it. 

ndia-rubber is a much better non-conductor than 
woolen cloth, and clothing of the same stuff would 
keep us very warm but it would be an unhealthy heat 
bezause India-rubber is no absorber. The straw mat 
is an absorber and a r conductor; with it on top 
of the frames and an air passage above, the air of the 
hive is continually renewed without admitting a cold 
draft. Cincinnati, O. 


Very good so far as dysentery is concerned, 
but in the late “spring” troubles the bees die 
off, »i<if dry clean combs and no symptoms of 


Dimi NOVICE :—In your remarks on my article 


, ulis difficulty. Such at least was the trouble 


in our own and neighboring Apiaries. No un- 
favorable report has ever been received of the 
mats. How late in the spring do you keep 
them thus friend M.? : 
> +90 
REPORT FROM P. H. ELWOOD. 


Continued From Last Month. 


T THINK a good market for extracted honey can be 
| established as “Scientific” suggests in A, B. J., in 
—* any farming community, for we shall dispose of 
nearly a thousand pounds here at home without try- 








ing to sella pound. Very much will depend however, 
on the quality of the honey. When properly ripened 
and preserved it will be equal to box honey in flavor 
and superior to it in consistency. Large quantities of 
that now offered in market is unfit to eat. 

It has been very difficult to control swarming the 
past season and we were compelled to make a hundred 
artificial swarms. In afew cases, after-swarms have 
left aang the last young Queen from a hive, and 
therefore leaving it hopelessly Queenless. In one case 
the last Queen left when all Queen cells except the 
one from which it hatched had been destroyed a week 
before; it was a good swarm and had plenty of room 
for comb building and storing honey. 

We have now 275 colonies, 250 in good condition. 25 
fair. Fed but one barrel of sugar as the most of the 
swarms were well supplied with good honey. Two- 
thirds of our bees are out of doors where they winter- 
ed best last winter. The remainder are in a bee-cellar 
similar to the one recommended by Novice in last 
GLEANINGS. The temperature remained very uniform 
in it last winter and some onan changes have been 
made for this winter which will’make it still better. 
I think those boards Novice nails to the inside of raf- 
ters will be presse? off by the weight of earth and 
snow above. [But we said cover the earth with a good 
shingle roof—Ed.} 

The following is a record of the only swarm we kept 
a tally of. It will show when the most of our honey 
was gathered. The extracting was done evenings up 
to Aug. llth. No account kept of cappings and frac- 
tional pounds. yf 

June 29th, 5 lbs. | July 23rd, 58 Ibs. | Aug. 5th, 72 Ibs. 

July 4th, 11 * © Mth, 57 * “8th, 46 * 

“ 8th, 30 “ 29th, 65 “ llth, 62 “ 
* 16th, 31 “ | Aug. Ist, 65 “ “* With. 48 * 
iT 26th, 37“ 


Total 582 Ibs., all white except last 801bs. Basswood 
commenced about July 20th, and lasted until second 
week in Aug. No additions made to this swarm. No 
stimulating in spring. Wintered out-doors in Quinby 
hive. Weight of bees Aug. 5th, 144 Ibs. If empty 
there must have been % of 100,000. Asa part were 
filled with honey 50,000 bees I think would be a fair 
estimate of their number. This number is not equal 
to that sometimes given to swarms from estimates of 
brood, but we had but two or three Queens that sur- 
passed this, and that but slightly. The mother of the 
Queen in this swarm is a pure Italian, producing 
Queens of uniform prolificness and good color. They 
will average nearly as prolific as the one I have men- 
tioned gnd we have two or three that will, as stated 
above, ys 4 surpass her. None of her grand-daugh- 
ters are black. I shall have none of this stock to sell 
but will try and get Mr. Quinby to raise a few Queens 
if my 4 want them. A common objection to the Italian 
bee is that they are poor wax workers and do not 
work well in boxes and that combs after sealing have 
a watery appearance. This objection, so far as my 
limited experience goes, does not hold good with this 
family of Italians; they work in bexes as well as the 
blacks. But they are those “light colored Italians,” [ 
hear some of your Western bee men “5 

All of our bees are in the Qui ive and after 
another season’s trial I like it bettef than ever. Doo- 
little says one map can care for a hundred swarms 
when run to box honey. I am not disposed to ques- 
tion the truthfulness of this statement with the ma- 
jority of hives in use, but with the Quinby hive a man 
should take good care of two hundred colonies. And 
Iam backed up in this statement by one of the most 
successful honey producers in Agave, That so suc- 
cessful an Apiarian as Capt. Hetherington should have 
discarded the hanging frame and at a cost of several 
thousand dollars transferred his bees to the Quinby 
hive, is a fact well worthy the attention of such men 
as the Rev. W. F. Clarke, who, Gudging from his re- 
sults) condemns the hive before he has learned how 
to manipulate it properly. One day in the latter part 
of June I visited an out-yard containing 60 colonies. 
I arrived at 10 o’clock A. M. and came away at 5o’clock 
P.M. While there I took apart every hive, took off 
all the quilts and panels, put on the honey boards, took 
from each case twenty-four two comb boxes, where 
they had been piled promiscuously for convenience in 
moving, replaced them in proper position for filling, 
besides spreading the brood nest in five-sixths of the 
hives. is was accomplished with the loss of as few 
bees as with any hive with which I am acquainted not 
even excepting hanging frames with that almost in- 
dispensable attachment, tin corners. And I venture 
the assertion that Queens were in less danger of being 
killed than in any hanging frame hive in use. I men- 
tion this operation mostly for the benefit of those who 
seem to th that it spoils the best part of a half day 
to open and close a Quinby hive. P. H. ELWoob. 


Starkville, Herk. Co., N. Y. Dec. 17th, 1874 
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Reports Encouraging. 


wy think it now demonstrated beyond a 
| doubt, that bee-keeping on the average 
pays well; at least owr subscribers are sending 
very cheering reports. That our new readers, of 
which we have a large number, may see that 
these large crops are not confined to any par- 
ticular locality or persons, we submit the fol- 
lowing reports: 

I got 1400 Ibs. of honey this year from 23 stocks, part 
of them weak in spring. Have 25 now. 
M. H. MILSTER, Frohna, Perry Co., Mo. 


From a strength of six stocks last spring I got 400 
Ibs. beautiful thick honey and increased them to 18 
stocks. REV. JOHN FOTHERINGHAM, 

Woodham, Ontario, Canada. 


I had one stand of Italians in the spring, increased 
1, and about 50 ibs. box and frame honey. Bought two 
stands of bees from Mr. Nesbit, Cynthiana, and rec’d 
them in good condition. WALTER SENIOR. 
Evansville, Preston Co., West Va, 


The past season in this vicinity was considered a 
very poor one by all who use the old box hive. My 
bees averaged 73 Ibs. per hive, extracted. Iam taking 
44 swarms through this winter. | took from one 
swarm 238}; lbs. last season. Have not tried raising 
box honey yet, but shall another season. 

M. E. McMAstrer, Shelbyville, Mo. 


I use all Langstroth hives with ten frames and have 
all half bred Ltalians, [ had 25 swarms last winter 
and lost them during the spring down to 1, and in- 
ereased them through natural swarming during the 
summer up to 24 colonies and got over 1000 ibs, of box 
honey and 150 Ibs. of extracted honey and sold it all 
from 20 to 25¢ a pound. 

JOUN ROLLER, Waterloo, Wis. Noy. 26th, 1874. 


I wintered 70 stocks last winter. I used the honey 
extractor on 10 commencing July 9th, and extracted 
1800 Lbs. of honey while the basswood was in bloom. I 
took from them 840 lbs. in eight days. From my best 
stock [ took 120 Ibs. in seven days, during the season 
{ took from the same stock 240 lbs. While from my 
best stock that was working for comb honey I only 
took 80 Ibs. during the whole season. I aim trying to 
winter now S80 stocks. E, Brown, Port Rowan, Can. 


I have 81 swarms of bees and they all appear in good 
condition. I winter on summer stands, have never 
lost more than two per cent in wintering. I had 
about 3500 ibs. of honey to sell this season besides 
what ! kept for my own use. could have had more but 
had the misfortune to break my arm in three places 
one year ago to-day andl have been pretty badly 
crippled and could not bave help as it is impossible to 
get aman to he!p me, my wife is my only help. 

GEORGE PARRATYT, Winnimac, Ind. Jan. 4th, °75. 


I commenced last spring with 25 stocks of bees. half 
of them were rather weak. the season was rather a 
poor one, clover ana buckwheat were a failure yet I 
averaged 140 Ibs. of basswood and golden rod honey, 
about four-fifths of it was extracted. 1 increased to 50 
stocks. It seems that few if any have averaged 100 
Ibs. of comb honey from an apiary ot 50 stocks or more. 
{ think i can average that next year with my improved 
hives and section boxes. How many will average 
more than 100 ibs. and double their stocks ? 

R.S. BECKTELL, New Buffalo, Mich. 


CALIFORNIA, 
In 1873 I commenced in a mountainous region of this 
County with 43 common box hives; these increased to 
93, and made 10200 lbs. of honey and 230 Ibs. of wax. I 
sold honey at 10¢ and wax at 25c. In 1874 I started 
with 93 hives and increased to 182 by natural swarm- 
ing: 25 of the first swarms I put in Langstroth hives, 
1s frames, 15',x104 inside measure, and [ extracted 
from these on an average, 310 lbs. each during the 
senson. I made altogether 22600 lbs. of honey and 610 
lbs. of wax and sold the honey at 9 and 10c per 1b., and 
wax at 26c. Bees are working here the whole year 
except when it is raining. The principle honey 
harvest is from middle of April till the middle of 
July, and the swarming from middle of March till 
about the first of June. 
P. PHILLIPI, Los Angelos, 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


FEB, 
[For Gleanings.] 
VARIOUS MATTERS, 


BY G,. M. DOOLITTLE, 











| SA] RIEND NOVICE:—Please read our weight 253 
! ti ~ instead of 243 Ibs., also in next to last line of post 
|< script read jarring instead of joining. We think 
you have hit the nail right on the head in regard to 
| dysentery being caused by getting bees too warm. 
| We venture the assertion that cold never caused dys- 
entery among bees where they were properly ventila- 
ted so as to get rid of all the moisture from the combs 
and still not cause a draft of air through the hive. 
We have tried to killa swarm of bees by taking all 
covering off of the top of the hives and raising the 
hive six inches at the bottom with a temperature of 
from 2 to 10° above zero and we could not do it with 
an experiment of four nights in succession. . [We have 
just made a similar experiment. Bees all rigt t.—Ed.} 
Bees kept dry, will stand any amount of cold we get 
in this latitude but wet them with the mercury at zero 
and they perish at once. We had the privilege of 
seeing some bees last Feb. kept as Quinby recommen- 
ded a year ago, nearly ata temperature of 50° and we 
never saw dysentery in its worst form before. The 
hives were smeared so that the filth dropped from 
them. You ask why not keep the packed straw on 
the hives all winter? Simply because it keeps them 
too warm. [Leave ’em out-doors then.-Ed.] We 
tried it one winter and every day when the mercury 
would rise to 32° they would get uneasy and cover the 
whole top of the hive, gnaw the quilt and consume 
four times the honey they otherwise would. We came 
near losing a part of them with dysentery but finally 
took off the straw and all was right after a few days. 
Our honey boxes are made to take a 5x6 glass and 
hold when filled about2¥ lbs. They are arranged so 
that the glass is not put on until they are filled. We 
prefer side and top boxes both yet a part of our hives 
were like Gallup’s standard hives and could be only 
top boxed. Bees will build comb much the fastest at 
the sides and store their honey at top. Get them to 
work if possible in the top first and when the top ones 
are filled raise those from the sides which are nearly 
full of comb to the top se ge empty ones in their 
places and so on as long as the honey season lasts. 
Do not let them finish any on the lower tier at the 
sides for if you do it will be stained so by the bees 
passing over it as not to be salable. But Novice why 
usk us any thing about box honey, etc. as, “certain 
parts of York State have this season produced great 
results yet for three seasons previous they have not 
reported at all or at least but little worth mentioning.” 
As this has been the first year we have given an en- 








couraging report probably it will be the last but had 
you not forgotten that we reported 80 Ibs. (box honey) 
per hive as an average last year ? 
Borodino, N. Y. Dee. Mth, 1874. 
True friend D., you, do report we believe and 
we beg pardon, but how about the rest ? 
MOTHER WORT FOR HONEY. 
\ LITTLE over two years ago I pought an old 
I\ place of about two acres, rebuilt, fixed up ete., 
—— and last spring I took it into my head to buy a 
swarm of bees. In a short time I had two hives; it 
being a new business and a novelty to me, I 
begun to take great pleasure in seeing the little fel- 
lows work and talk among themselves. It so hap- 
pened that my place had on it plenty of catnip and 
above all, ithas Motherwort. Now tuere was nothing 
that. pleased the bees so well, as long as it lasted, as 
the Motherwort. They were both in blossom at the 
same time, and the blussoms are very much:alike, but 
there was not a bee on the catnip, where there were 
hundreds and I might say thousands on the Mother- 
wort; | walked about among it, and they seemed to 
take delight in following me and thanking me for the 
kind protection and culture of the plant. It was fun 
ty see the little fellows play backwards and forwards 
to their homes, so‘highly pleased. Now you can’t talk 
catnip tome when there is Motherwort around. It 
possesses some good medical properties and I am led 
to believe it is invaluable to the human family. I 
intend to increase the crop ten-fold next spring, and I 
am in hopes to write next fall that J have 20 hives 
instead of 2. The business is new to me, but I think I 
wil! like it more and more as I progress. 
Dr. R. Hircncock, Seuth Norwalk, Cann. 
THE glass enttier advertised in this No., cuts beauti- 
fully. We have used one considerably. 
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Heads of Grain, 
__FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 


tM ROOT, DEAR SIR:—Please tell us as near as 





} you can, just the condition that a colony should 

«fem; be in when the boxes are put on, how early in 
the season, how many to atime, how many frames 
left in the brood nest, if upward ventiiation is essen- 
tial to storing in boxes? Our bees would store their 
honey in the brood nest instead of boxes; would not 
the colony dwindle down too weak for winter, if an 
empty comb was not occasionally inserted in the cen- 
tre between breod combs, and would not the inserting 
of an empty comb draw the bees from the boxes? if 
not too much trouble we would like very much to 
have you make it plain to us, just the condition of a 
colony, and how to manage them in getting box hon- 
ey; how to get extracted honey seems very plain but 
we want some box honey as some persons will only 
buv comb honey. SARAH J. W. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ill. Dee. 29th, 1874. 

We have just drawn a long breath prepara- 
tory to telling “just how to manage to get box 
honey.” Ahem—lIt just now occurs to us that 
we had better ask Mr. Doolittle or some of his 
neighbors, and upon further consideration it 
occurs to us that we don’t know. Getting ex- 
tracted honey as you say is a very simple mat- 
ter, and any one can learn to do it in even the 
poorest season. Our experience has been that 
when you get your colony built up strong, and 
they have got all their combs pretty well filled 
with honey, bulged out with lengthened cells 
over brood, etc., that it is time to put on the 
boxes. If the boxes are close, and no openings 
are left for the warmth from the cluster to es- 
cape, the bees will soon occupy the empty 
space thus furnished, especially if the weather 
is favorable and good sized guide combs are 
provided. Many times however, they will 
waste time enough before accepting the boxes, 
to have gathered many pounds of honey had 
the extractor been used, and in fact we have 
never seen comb honey produced in any shape, 
without, what looks to us like, very poor do- 
mestic economy inside the hive. When the 
extractor first came into use, we fondly imag- 
ined that we should have much stronger colo- 


nies to go into winter quarters, because the | 


Queen would have so much more room for 


brood; for some reason unknown, such does | 


not seem to be the case in the majority of in- 
stances. Perhaps the queer malady that has 
so depopulated our hives in winter and spring, 
of late, may be one reason. We believe we 
shall have to admit that black bees, in box 
hives, have been more populous in the spring 
of late, than our Italian stocks where the ex- 
tractor has been uscd. Many hasty conclu- 
sions have been drawn as to the reason of this 
and we think it best to “go slowly” in the 
matter. 

A few days ago one one of my swarms left the hive 
{plenty of honey and in good condition) swarmed 
around awhile (twas quite warm) and returned to the 
hive. Near night I found a knot of bees at the en- 
trance and of course the Queen in the middle. Brey 
had gnawed both wings off and even her sting seeme 
to be gone, though she was alive and after caging 
seemed lively but died next day. Please tell me why 
they did so and what to do. W. F. LEWIs. 

Baldwin, Miss. Jan. Ist, 75. 


We imagine it will be quite difficult to ac- 


count for all cases of this so called swarming | 


out. It evidently arises from a discontented 


disposition engendered by some deficiency or 


(disagreeable feature belonging to the interior 
of the hive. For instance want of food is the 


most common cause, and it is well known that 
bees have been in the habit of deserting their 
hives both in fall and spring, for centuries past, 
for this reason. It is only of late years, we 
believe however, that they have taken to de- 
serting hives well supplied with stores, and 
these cases we think will be found to result 
from a variety of causes; the principle one, in 
onr opinion is only to be explained by consid- 
ering the losses of late years the result of a 
disease; and that colonies thinned down in 
numbers, and utterly demoralized and discour- 
aged, swarm out with the vain hope of throw- 
ing off old and painful associations, and taking 
anew start. This will satisfactorily expiain 
why such losses occur in Southern climates as 
well as in the North. On the ground that 
“Satan always finds some mischief etc.,” we 
should prescribe as a remedy that when this 
gets to be the fashion, they should have a good 
“feed” to keep them busy at home, until they 
had got over the notion, for they almost invar- 
iably, when put back, come out again if the 
weather seems enticing. Attacking their 
Queens and killing them, so far as we can see, 
can be explained on no other hypothesis, viz: 
a diseased and unnatural state of affairs in the 
bee hive. Our friend Miss Annie Saunders, of 
Woodville, Miss., writes in regard to the latter 
trouble: 

I think I can convince you that my bees killed their 
own Queens last spring. The circumstances were 
such as to forbid any other hypothesis. They fly all 
the year, so do not have your spring setting out to 
contuse them ; the mischief was done before extract- 
ing commenced, therefore it could not have been from 
shaking them where they got into the “wrong box”; 
none of the unfortunate hives were so arranged that 
such an accident would have been likely to occur, 
only one being less than twenty feet from neighboring 
hives and I always keep each little «loor-yard perfect- 
ly clean, so I do not think my bees had a shadow of 
“a peg” on which to hang an excuse “for intruding on 
each other.” Nevertheless they killed five of eleven 
of my last yeats Queens, and two young ones. 

Once in hiving a natural swarm, during the preva- 
| lence of the matricidal epidemic, I used a glass hive 
| and so saw the bees trying to kill their Queen before 
| they had fairly entered the hive. She was « beautiful 
| young Italian, laying too, and had not the slightest 

defect that I could discover. In most of the cases | 
| thought the Queens were killed because they could 
| not or would not go, when the bees wanted to swarm. 
Not one had been introduced during the spring, the 
two young ones were hatched with those same unnat- 
| ural bees that murdered them. 

Now is it not unkind, to say the least, to tell 
Miss Annie that all this trouble was the re- 
sult of her own carelessness? In some cases 
it may be that a lack of pollen brings about 
this discontent (see page 141, Vol. 2) but we 
| think we have many cases where even this will 
| not do for an explanation. All the advice we 
can offer is to keep them busy with brood, feed 
etc., and to have them always neat, clean and 
nice, just as Miss Annie says she has kept her 
bees. We advised friend Whitson to try feed- 
ing to save his Queens last spring, and it suc- 
ceeded perfectly ; see what he says about it on 
page 70, Vol. 2. 

My bees are doing well in the ive house. [See page 
14, Vol. 2.]_ I think one colony Queenless but they are 
strong and cross as need be. hat can I do to save 
them before spring ? L. M. RavuB, Bolivar, N. Y. 

Dec. llth, 1874. 
| Nothing until you give them a fly, then give 

them a comb containing eggs from some other 
colony. Repeat this as often as is convenient 
until they can rear a Queen in the spring. See 

page 90, Vol. 1. 
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My objection to the Quinby hive is its size—It is un- 
wieldy and a great task on an old man’s strength to 
handle it. W.S. Lun’. Fostoria, O. 


Very true; and yet a muscular young chap 
like our friend Elwood might handle a much 
larger frame with rapidity and ease. Guess we 
shall have to have two sizes of frames if not 
more. It seems to us that Mr. Q. puts much 
more lumber into his frames, than is by any 
means required. 


HURRAH FOR RAPE AS A HONEY PLANT! 

We sold quite a quantity of Rape seed last 
season and were beginning to fear we had only 
aided in bringing disappointment as we have 
not before that we can now recollect, had one 
single favorable report, in fact we have had 
scarcely areport of any kind. Our own experi- 
ment only demonstrated that it was a most 
excellent grasshopper “feed,” for they stationed 
sentinels over the whole patch and as soon as a 
rap2 leaf tried to “come up” it was nipped off 
in a twinkling. We can until further notice 
mail the seed at 20c per lb. 


FRIEND NOVICE:—I bought 3 Ibs of Rape seed 
from you last 4 AE and give it to Mr. C. W. Driscoll, 
Wyoming Co., N. ¥.. to sow, he sowed ¥ acre of it and 
he says that he received $25.00 for the honey from it, 
which was sold at 2c per lb. net weight cutting the 
comb from the boxes, the boxes being old and not 
salable. This honey was gathered by 3 stocks and their 
increase. He received more surplus honey trom this 
patch of Rape than from any other source. He is so 
well pleased with it that this vear he is going to sow 6 
acres, 2 acres at three times, the seed was not properly 
harvested but as I understood him to say, it pays him 
as well if not better than any other crop, besides the 
honey gathered from it. When the bloom was at its 
hight it was one perfect hum with bees, giving honey 
not only to his own bees, but about 50 or 60 other 
hives belonging to neighbors. I have seen no reports 
of Rape ot late in GLEANINGS or A. B. J. I wish sub- 
scribers would give more reports concerning it. How 
has Rape succeeded with you? The honey trom Rape 
sells as well as that from white clover, anu to my taste 
it has a better flavor. I would like to see a report 
from Gallup. How has the long hive done with you 
this last season? I would like to know from Doolittle 
if he uses any side storers, and if they are as good as 
top boxes? I would like some one to give a report 
regarding Mellilot clover, how it was cultivated and 
whether it has any other value than as a honey produ- 
cing plant. Can any brother bee-keeper give a report 
of Rapp (the winter variety of Rape)? Did vou sow 
any Vetches and were they of any value? as any 
one tried Esparcet? What hive does Harbison use ? 

JOHN H. UMPLEBY, Buffalo, N. Y. Jan. llth, 1875. 


Mellilot clover is a bad weed, and is only now 
and then visited by the beesin our locality. It 
will undoubtedly grow “its own self” when 
once started, for if you want an appetite for 
dinner you need only to commence at 114 
o’clock to pull one up. We sowed some six 
years ago in our garden, and they still, “stand 
by us.” ‘The “Sweet Clover in the hull” so 
ciligently advertised by the B. K. M,, is from 
the same original stock. About Vetches, see 
Vol. 2, page 94. Will Mr. Harbison himself, or 
some of our subscribers, in California, please 
tell us what hive he uses ? 


I have had only one year’s experience, and am very 
fond of the “little critters,” and do love the honey. 
NATHAN KEPHART, Osceola Mills, Pa. 
I was nealhantenee. i'd stock last summer, some of 
them by removing black Queen and giving Queen cell. 
A few among my strong stocks I treated thus and had 
their young Queens just hatched ont as white clover 
was doing its best; these stocks of course had no 
brood to teed and they gave me honey largely in ex- 
cess of those full of young brood though equally strong. 
As the hight of clover yield only lasts from ten days 
to two weeks after which there is next to nothing for 
them to get for awhile, an increase of bees just at this 





time is not desirable, unless for dividing or Queem 
rearing. I think I can turn this knowledge to goork 
account. Cuas. H. RUE, Manalapan, N. J. 

Very true; “Our Beautiful Experiment”, page 
90, Vol. 2, is on the same plan, but brood must 
be reared at some future time or the colony 
will go Gown in numbers. It may be advisable 
but we have our doubts. 


Hfave just put my 89 colonies into winter quarters. 
They weighed as follows: ‘Twenty at 66 Ibs. each; 32, 
75 Ibs. each; 10, 30 Ibs. 5; 15, 85 Ibs., and 22 at 100 Ibs. 
each. Average weight of the hives, 33 lbs. each. 

N.C. Mitchell was to see me, he says that I may 
write on each hive, dead. 1 say not one unless it is 
yp I say for success, strong in numbers, and 
rich in stores. ADAM BAIR, Rollersville, O. 

Sandusky Co. Nov. 10th, 1874. 

We should say that 33 lbs. of honey, net, per 
colony a great plenty; however we should be 
very glad indeed for a report of the above api- 
ary next spring. Be sure and tell us whether 
those having over 60 lbs. are in any way bet- 
ter, by June or July. Your extreme is a safe 
one, and Mitchell’s advice can do no hurt, if 
you are very sure he did not contrive to get w 
way with any of your money. We have al- 
most constant reports of him and it seems he 
still finds plenty of unsuspecting victims. 





It is now the 28th of Dec., and yet we have scarcely 
had a day that bees could not fly, notwithstanding L 
see signs of disease among my bees. To-day in pass- 
ing among them I saw the bees of one late swarm 
dragging themselves about the entrance with bodies 
much distended, some unable to fly and a smart sprink- 
le of dead bees around several hives. I commenced the 
season with nine stocks in tolerable condition in- 
creased them to seventeen, got 700 lbs. of honey all 
extracted, save 50 ibs. box honey; sold in county town 
for 20 cts. Bees mostly hybrids in common Langstroth 
hives; some in long one story hives. Like them much 
the best for summer, can’t say as to winter. All have 
natural stores. H. PEDEN, Mitchellville, Tenn. 

We notice a similar trouble among our own 
bees, although the number of deceased is not 
large. It seems to affect about equally those 
out of doors, those in the bee house, and those 
in the forcing house, with the single exception 
of a hive purchased of a neighbor about 15 
miles distant. This colony is very full of nat- 
ural stores, but his bees have never had any 
disease. It stands in the open air. Was bro’t 
us after our bees ceased working at the cider 
mill. Those who claim natural stores are nev- 
er deleterious should read the Article on Lau- 
rel Honey. 

Ilave you any worker comb in frames, partially or 
full of honey to spare and if so at what price ? 

J. H. Irwin, Atchinson, Kansas. 

Can no one supply this constantly recurring 
call for empty combs? Ifthey are only prop- 
erly cared for as we have directed in Vol. 2,a 
hive full should be worth $5.00 even after the 
bees have all died. 

Why are not eggs laid for drones fertilized the same 
as those for Queens and workers? | 

Because unfertile Queens and fertile work- 
ers lay eggs that produce drones in abundance. 

Can you give me the name of the person whose 
theory is latest and most accepted on this subject ? 

We know of nothing, further than what is 
given in Langstroth’s and Quinby-s Books; in 
fact all that has been brought forward since, 
has tended rather to corroborate, than to over- 
throw their teachings. Just now, students who 
labor and practice, with bees, are in more're- 
quest than theorists, begging your pardon 
friend J. 
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I will add a few items of general interest. Alcohol 
for cleansing propolis trom glass in honey boxes. 
Vinegar for cleansing gum from tube of a bee smo- 
&er caused by smoking tobacco and rags. 
H. K. Jones, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


Thanks. Benzine is also a solvent of propo- 
lis and much cheaper but it may not be as 
«lesirable for this purpose. 

The pleasure we feel in welcoming back our 
next friend, who seemed inclined at one time 
to desert us, is have you never read in your 
Bible, dear readers of. Bless us! how soon 
these pages do fill up especially when we get a 
going, but we must just whisper, that, “cur- 
tains” are cheaper than “glass.” 


I did commence with seven strong stocks, 3 hybrids 
and 4 blacks. I did inerease to ten. I do increase 
slow but sure; the ten colonies did gather about 1000 
ibs. of honey, now how is that? Nearly all my neigh- 
bors did complain of a poor honey season. y bees 
are in the very best condition in the shed with the 
curtains down. The bees did fly the 10th of Nov. ?74, 
when they hada good cleansing fly, then I put the 
curtains down again, and had them down up to this 
«late ot writing. During this time we had many sunny 
days with high winds when my neighbor’s bees did 
‘ty and the wind did blow them in all directions while 
my bees were as quiet behind the curtains, as a sleep- 
ing child in the cradle. D. N. KERN. 

Shimersville, Lehigh Co., Pa. 








I put up 34 stands of bees tor winter, about halfa 
dozen of them have been dying off very fast since the 
last ot Nov., no dysentery nor any thing else that I can 
see, only that they are dying. 


D. G. HERVEY, Dunlap, Peoria Co., Is. | 





I see you are not much in favor of the Quinby frame. 
Now I suppose there is a great deal in getting used to 


athing. Ihave used them exclusively, with the ex- | 
ception of one hive in which I fitted frames crosswise, | 
which makes the Gallup frame I believe, 11 inches | 


square. Now in using the extractor I prefer to handle 
eight of the ers to thirteen of the small ones. They 
are not so very heavy—those which are entirely filled 
weighing ont about 9 lbs. The small ones I think 
are best to build up small swarms but the large ones I 


think make the most convenient or best shaped hive | 


for large ones. e 


My bees are wintering on their summer stands on | 


buckwheat honey having extracted the white or early 
made. The bodies of the hives are banked with snow, 
with straw mats on top and the caps ventilated. I 
have just examined some of them. One Queenless 
stock containing about a pint of bees last Nov. and 
which [ left on purpose to see how long they would 


last, have the dysentery quite badly and are about | 


half gone. One more rather small swarm showed 
some signs of it; but the rest which I examined ap- 
peared to be sleeping quietly on clean combs. We 
have had two told spelis when the thermometer indi- 
cated from 10 to 15° belew zero. The bees have not 
fad a fly since November. DANIEL HALL. 
Warsaw, Wyoming Co., N. Y. Jan. i8th, °75. 


EDITOR GLEANINGS :—A good house we all must 
have, for summer as well as winter use, and I have 
full faith that with this and proper precautions we 
may ill safely winter. Mr. Bidwell claims that his 
cold frames are invaluable in saving bees during late 


autumn and early spring; during the warm sunshine | 
in the interim of bloom. Grant his theory to be cor- | 
rect and a well constructed house will meet the case | 


as well. For the last three years [have believed we 
keep our bees ont too long, in Autumn, and remove 
from house too early, and have acted on the thought 
with entire success, 

I have thought from my observation the past season, 
that worker comb could be acquired by the plan given 


by Mr. Stanhope in last number of Gleanings, page 11. | 


Several of my colonies, as the result of an experiment, 
were Qneenless in the honey season, remaining so 


till the brood was all gone. After supplying with | 


Queens I had no drone comb made. I wondered if I 
had not discovered a way to get worker comb, and in- 
tended to prove the coming season, just what Mr. 
Stanhope has given us as a fact. 


I have become a firm believer in stimulative feeding, | 


the reswlt of several year’s experience. The fact or 
point suggested at our State meeting that uncapping 
honey in the hive was as well was interesting to me. 
Surely if we can stimulate as well by a little abrasion 


of the comb in the hive, we have a cheap and easy 
method of accomplishing a good end. 
A. J. Cook, Lansing, Mich. 


But friend Cook could we keep the bees in 
their hives, if put into a house so early as the 
3rd of Sept., the date Mr. B. put his in the cold 
frames? Could we keep a temperature low 
enough, without going below the surface of the 
ground? We are inclined to agree with you 
however in thinking that when bees are heal- 
thy, they may be kept six months safely with- 
out “a fly.” An examination to-day, Jan. 18th, 
shows the 56 in the house to be in perfect 
health, and we can discover no difference in 
those having their quilts waxed down perfectly 





tight as they fixed them in Oct., and those 
with the straw mats; no trace of dampness is 
to be seen about either. Were it not for the 
two or three quarts of dead. bees that we swept 
off the floor, nothing more could be desired. 
As we have said before dead bees are to be 
found also in the hives out-doors, and in the 
forcing house, but the latter being where it is 
light and warm, leave the hives before dying. 
The cider stores gathered may have something 
to do with this, but we cannot help thinking 
that keeping a strong colony warm or cold, giv- 
ing them straw mats or quilts, keeping them 
in light or darkness, etc., has little or nothing 
'to do with it, as there seems to be just about 
| the same mortality under all circumstances. 

In regard to worker comb building; if this 
be true natural swarms should build only work- 
er comb for the first 10 days. Is this always 
the case with heavy swarms? Reducing the 
strength of a colony, according to Mr. Dean, 
always produces worker comb only, now in 
your experiments may it not be that the result 
was caused only because you weakened the col- 
onies? Uncapping the sealed honey may an- 
swer as well, but we think it needs more prac- 
| tical verification, as does ever so many other 





| points; our readers are just the cool headed, 
unbiased, and unprejudiced, men and women 
for the work. Eh? 


| The plan by which I succeeded last season in getting 
worker comb in the long hive was by keeping an emp- 
ty space between the entrance and the cluster or brood 
nest. The entrance according to my experience, 
should be only in one end, the brood nest should be in 
the end farthest from the entrance; as the space 
between the entrance and brood nest begins to dimin- 
ish, in the same proportion the Lees are prone to build 
drone comb. <A division board has the same effect 
and should therefore be dispensed with; 8 inches is, 
according to my experience, as near as the bees or 
honey should approach the wall of the hive, at the 
entrance end. 

Will you please inform me if'molasses barrels can 
be cleaned sufficiently to use in marketing extracted 
honey? A. M. STEED, Front Royal, Warren Co., Va. 

This is a matter in which we have had no 
direct experience. Can any one give us more 
light on the matter. If you wash your barrels 
clean, and then “wax ’em” when dry, they will 


| certainly answer we think. 


'« I wintered my bees in a small cellar only 15x7, aver- 
age temperature about 40°, did not lose any. They 
were nearly all very strong when set out in the spring 
' and did not reduce down on account of cold weather. 
My hives hold nine combs, 12x14. It was so cold I did 
not raise Queens in time, so I allowed natural swarm- 
| ing; first swarm came out May 2ist; 30 old swarms 
increased to 58. Extra combs buift and on hand now 
105, cap honey 1312 lbs., ext’d 2097 lbs., in large combs 
| 300 Ibs., in all 3709 lbs. Ihad 20 extra combs in the 
spring, I used them in two hives for extracting, got 
from the two hives, 727 lbs.; no increase from the two. 
My bees are about half blacks and half Italians, can 
we expect better results from shallow hives ? 
LEWIs KELLEY, Smyrnia, Ionia Co., Mich. 
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T had 58 swatms in Re ereee: Increased to 92, got 
2000 lbs. extracted and 1600 lbs. box honey. Put the 


bees in the bee house Nov. 11th, with 2825 lbs. of hon- 

ey to winter on. This was a poor season for box 

honey. Clover yielded nothing; Basswood yielded 

eight or nine days. B. STONE. 
ond Head, Can. Dec. 10th, °74. 


Bees out like spring, 70° in the shade to-day, but 
they are not carrying any pollen—tried flour—a few 
earry offsmall lumps. Tried baked sweet potato, they 
suck the juices, but saw none take any of it off. 

M. Parse, Pine Bluff, Ark. Dee. 27th, 1874. 

We think it will be an advantage to feed 
flour whenever the weather will allow them to 
work on it. 

How does Adam Grimm winter his bees? In cellar, 
in clamps, or on summer stands; out-doors, or, in a 
warm bee house? Does he winter in single or double 
hives? Ashe lives inacold climate, it may be an 
advantage to us here. Lam wintering one swarm out 
doors on summer stand with straw lined hive, straw 
packed in 3 inches thick for trial. What kind of hive 
does he use ? V. McBripk, Chardon, O. 

In cellars we believe, and he uses a narrow 
single story Langstroth hive containing only 
eight frames. Every little while there is an at- 
tempt made to revive the idea of using very 
thick or double walled hives, yet we think no 
large apiarist has ever continued to use such 
for any considerable length of time. Mr. Quin- 
by’s recent hive is peculiarly adapted for this, 
yet we believe he and his neighbors now con- 
sider moving the colonies, into warm cellars 
etc., less trouble and more efficient. Mrs. Tup- 
per has recently advised putting a large box 
over the hive, packing between them, etc., but 
the fact that this same plan has been discarded 
so many times in years past would deter us 
from advising it at present. Again: None but 
those who have tried the plan on a considera- 
ble number of hives, can form any idea of the 
trouble and expense it is, compared with simply 
moving the hive into a good cellar. 





Have got a barrel candied honey, nearly white as 
lard. It don’t melt fast by the fire, I guess I will have 
to unhead, and take it ont witha butcherknife. Don’t 
know the quality—Fall flowers. My bees extract the 
juice of the sweet potato and store it in cells, it soon 
granulates, but retains the potato flavor unchanged, 
so far as I can tell. The scraps of potato are all car- 
ried from the hive by the bees. Spring honey is too 
thick to extract easy, I only got 175 lbs. in a day and 
quit. 1 extracted on the 7th, 8th and 9th of Oct., to 
give the bees winter room, took 50 lbs. per colony of 
clear honey and left much winter stores. 

W. F. STANDEFER, Dry Grove, Miss. 

In that case you certainly have not given 
your bees room at proper time, have you 


friend 8. ? i lee 


Is it necessary to give bees water when wintered on 
honey in a warm and dry room ? 
E. Franks, Inland, O. 


Although Langstroth teaches that it some- 
times is, we believe it has generally been con- 
ceded of late that water is not necessary in 
wintering. We may throw some light on the 
subject. The watering arrangement described 
on page 74, Vol. 2, was put in our forcing house 
at the start, and the bees soon learned to visit 
it regularly when the room became very warm. 
Later, when the room had been enlarged, so 
that the temperature did not get above 70 or 
80°, they paid so little attention vo the water 
that the jar was allowed to become empty. 
We began our experiments with the lamp nur- 
sery and after heating it up to over 100°, we 
noticed the bees flying about as if in quest of 
something, this we soon found to be water, and 
after filling the jar they flew back and forth 


with loads of water almost constantly while 
this high temperature was maintained, but 
stopped at once as soon as the lamp was turn- 
ed down. While making this experiment 2 
colony adjoining that were rearing brood quite 
briskly, paid no attention to the water at, all; 
not a single bee carried water except those be- 
longing to the lamp nursery. Are we not right 
in inferring that bees seldom need more water 
than their honey furnishes, unless their hives 
are too warm? and is it not also an additional 
proof that they need shading during the hot- 
test weather ? 


I send you to-day a little package of smoke wood. IL 
have looked around a little, and decided that I can 
afford such a package as I send you for 10 cts.. and pay 
postage—thank you for the idea. If you think that 
enough will sell to pay for getting a supply, you may 
give notice in Feb. No. GLEANINGS. tae yt when 
the smoker is used for smoke on cotton, or lint, the 
wire cloth, to prevent sparks may be removed from 
the tapering piece, and it will work much better. It 
will save brushing off the soot every little while. 

M. QuINBY, St. Johnsville, N. Y. Jan. 5th, ’75. 


What size Basswood trees would it be best to set out ? 
How long does it take for them to come to maturity or 
blossoming? How long would it take for a tree two 
feet long to blossom? For one six or ten feet? What 
other kind of native trees would you advise setting 
out for the benefit of an apiary? Do you think it 
would pay to sow catnip seed on a rented lot, that we 
may not have more than one year. 

ELLENA M. MUCKLER, Manchester, Iowa. 


Probably small trees will blossom as soon as 
the larger ones, and we can only say that per- 
haps they will blossom in ten years, probably 
not to yield much honey before 15 or 20. We 
dislike to recommend any one to undertake to 
raise artificial pasturage for bees unless it be 
buckwheat, while so little is known about it- 
Had we not better confine our labors to secu- 
ring the honey that is now wasted yearly, and 
let the veterans experiment with ‘catnip fields 
etc. Sow the catnip and plant the trees for 
fun, if you like, but do hot calculate on it being 
a paying business. 


I suggest that you build the house with the flat roof, 
that you have benches the same as in a greenhouse 
with a flue under the bench, that in these benches you 
put about 10 or 12 inches of rich loam and about the Ise 
of Feb. the benches be planted with cucumbers. These 
you know furnish a great deal of pollen and the great 
difficulty in raising them in houses is that they blight 
or ap off as soon as the blossom drops which is 
caused by their not being fertilized. Even in hot-beds 
before the bees begin to fly. I have lost nearly all the 
first formed cucumbers, but as soon as the bees came 
there was no more trouble. In this way you can make 
the cucumbers nearly or quite pay for fuel, and the 
temperature should be about 70 or 75° by day and 50 or 
52° by night, which as I judge is about what is neces- 
sary for the bees to be active. Or should you 
prefer you can raise strawberries which also blossom 
extensively, but I don’t think furnish quite as much 
pollen as the former and when they are through blos- 
soming begin to form fruit while cucumbers blossom 
continually. If you are not “fixed” for the flue ar- 
rangement or benches, try a box or two with good 
drainage in the bottom and water every day with 
water made quite warm, almost hot, and train them 
up on stakes or a frame. I don’t see why a house 
managed in this way can’t be made to pay a handsome 
profit on the cucumbers; I know they are in the East, 
and certainly could any where. 

Ww ALAN, Granville, Pa. Jan. 7th, 1875. 


If friend A. is right it seems to us that fruit 
growers and market gardeners had better keep 2 
few bees. That bees get dusted with the pol- 
len from cucumbers we are well aware, but we 
have been of the impression that none of it was 
used in the hive, it being only accidental that 





| they got so dusted, while in pursuit of the 
‘honey. We will test the matter further. 








CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS 





With The American Bee Journal ($2.00)........ $2.25 
* The Bee Keeper’s Magazine ( 1.25) ......... 1.75 
* The Bee World ( 2.10) q 
* All three, The Bee Journals of America, 

* American Agriculturist ($1.60).......-.0... $2.10 
* Prairie Farmer (3 

* Rural New Yorker ($2. 

“ National Agriculturist (1 


* Scientific American (33.15) aE 
* Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (31.00) 1.50 
{Above rates include all Postage.) 
Books for Bee-Keepers. 
SENT postpaid on receipt of price. 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 





Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping............. 
Bee Keeper’s Text Book, muslin,............-... pri) 
5, xe % 6. | PAPCT oe sec vivecescace 40 


Good Books. 





ADVERTISERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of l0c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 





$1.09 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time 


without charge. 


Those whose names appear below, agree to furnish 
Italian Queens the coming season for $1.00 each, un- 
der the following conditions; No guarantee is te he 


| tssumed of purity, safe delivery or any thing of the 


| ceive the most orders. 


kind, only that the Queen be reared from a choice. 
pure mother. They atso agree to return the money st 
any time when customers become impatient of such 
delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best Queens, 
put up neatest and most securely, will probably re- 
Special rates for warranted 


| and tested Queens, furnished on application to any of 
the parties. c 


These, though not specially designed for Bee- | 


keepers, have a tendency to inculcate princi- 
ples that ensure success in bee-keeping as well 
as almost all other rural pursuits. 

The first on the list should be in 
of every one who has planted grape vines to 
shade the hives, as we have advised. 

Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


Pullet’s Grape Oaltorist.... 6... cssvesccscesseacds $1.50 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist............-....56- 1.50 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist.............00esee eens 20 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Cultarist...........ccee eee 1.50 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit.......... - 1.50 | 
Hendersen’s Practical Floriculture............... 1.50 
Tim Bunker Papers....... on Laeeebeenensee vcaesese «1.50 
Ten Acres Enough........-cseceeeee Te PLOT TY 1.25 
Roosevelt’s Five Acres too Much........-.+.+. «021.50 
Art of Saw Filing (Holly)............+. ge cts aus 75 
Window Gardening........-...-- Sah d cyhs'd cade eta . 1.50 
Leuchar’s How to build Hot-Houses.............- 1.50 | 
Play and Protit in my Garden. Rey. E, P. Roe. 1.50 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health........ 1.50 
PRION, TRING o.oo catsesesccccecusc Beavers accoece 20 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor........-.+.-++-++ 00.25 





Averill Chemical Paint. 

THE ONLY RELIABLE. 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL. 

THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 

THE MOST DURABLE. 
Requires no oil thinner or drier, 
Requires no waste of time in mixing, 
Has stood eight years’ criticisms 
With yearly increased popularity 
And yearly increased sales. 

Is sold by the gallon only, in packages of from 1 to 


40 gallons each, in Purest White and any Color or 


Tint desired. 


Allress, for sample card of colors and price list, | 


Averill Chemical Paint Co.. 
Office and Factory 132 & 134 East River Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ITALIAN BEES. 
TALIAN QUEENS bred from imported mothers— 
_& month earlier than in the North. Purity and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Also full colonies of Italians 
in Langstroth hives for sale at $15.00 per colony. 
Address Dr. J. P.H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


CT. U B RATES on 175 Papers. 
<1 3%. UO B List including AGENts’ RArTEs on 
ZO OK SS by’ mail post-paid—409 jz List— 
BOO KS BINGHAMS’ Agency, Sparta, pa 

2t%p 


rF\HIRTEEN years experience in propagating 
Italian Bees. Queens will be bred direct from 

Imported Mothers and warranted pure and fertile. 

Send for my circular. Wim. W. CARY, 

ltt Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 





I EES and Supplies, never before offered, will be 
furnished by M. QUINBY, St. Johnsville. Mont- 
gomery Co.,N. Y. Send for circular and price list. 2t$1 
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Send for) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the hands | 


G. W. Dean, River Styx. Medina Co., Ohio. 

W. J. Hosmer, Janesville, Minnesotz. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Georgia. 

R.S. Becktell, New Buffalo, Mich. — 

M. E. McMaster, Shelbyville, Missouri. 211 
Eli Coble, Corsinville, Marshall Co., Tenn. 2t1 


—_-s... <i, 2 2 
Hive Manufacturers, 
Who agree to make such hives. and at the prices 

named, as those described on our circwar. 
Geo. T. Wheeler, Mexico, N. Y 
H. Alley, Wenham, Mass. 


FPYULEIP, LINDEN, and other honey producing trees. 
Send for catalogue. 
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ADVERTISERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Advertisements will be received at the rate of ten 
cents per line, Nonpariel space, each insertion, cash 
in. advance; and we require that every Advertiser 
satisfies us of his responsibility and intention to do 
all that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 





EAKLY to bed and earty to rise will al! be in vain if 
you don’t advertise.—From Rural New- Yorker of 
Dec. 12th, 1874. 

-MUTH’S ADVERTISEMENT. _ 


AONB Y JARS: 








One pound (square) Jars, per gross,............++.- $6.50 

4 ees 2 - so SE BEE A 8.50 
ime: = s “ Flint glass per gross... ...9.00 
Two “ oe oe ee ey 1.00 
Care Dee 1 mG ST BOB ok a occ ccsn ccc sssveveseccddes 715 
pe CS ee rere 1.20 
Labels, + eRe nepnskenephenesed sbabaes 75 
A thousand labels address printed to order......... 5.00 
One qt. fruit jars, Mason’s patent, per gross....... 19.00 
Labels for same, ” Ot euccccensd 65 
A thousand labels addrees printed to order........ 4.25 

UNCAPPING KNIVES. 

As good as any. 

Kach........ REO ee ye Te Tee TEE Tey ere 

PO Gb nduh ss ceetin ns +90 csnkedindbue tives sess evese $4.50 


LANGSTROTH BEE HIVES, 
Straw Mats, Bee Veils, Alsike Clover seed etc. at 
reasonable rates. 

For further particulars, Addres 

tf CHAS. F. MUT 


THE BEE WORLD. 
OUR Bee Journal of the Southern States. Issued 
monthly at $2.00 per year. Sample copies free. 
Address A. F. MOON & Co. Rome, Georgia. 


The Fruit Recorder & Cottage Gardener 
will be sent FREE for 3 months to all 

MONTHS who will pay postage at office of de- 
3 FREE. know what they are to get. It speaks 
for itself. Price only $1 per year. 

in abundance for home use or market. Price 25 cts. 
post-paid. A. M. PURDY, Rochester, N.Y. 


,» Cincinnati, O. 














livery. e do not ask any one to 

subscribe for our paper until they 
The Small Fruit Instructor, is a work of 64 pp. 
that tells in simple language just how to grow fruits 





Every Bee-Keeper should 
subscribe for this Monthly. 
It is the oldest and best 
scientific and ractical 
Journal of Apiculture in 
the World. The most suc- 
cessful and experienced 
Apiarians in this country 
and Europe contribute to its es. Terms, $2.00 
n year in advance. Senda Stamp fora Sample 
Copy. Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





IMPORTED BEES. 


For the past seven years we have Imported bees 
from Italy and have failed nearly every time, by lack 
of knowledge of the true conditions necessary for so 
long a spc and on account of the carelessness of 
the shippers. But we are now succeeding so well 
that we receive ninety per cent of the Queens alive. 

We claim to be 


The only regular Importers of 
ITALIAN BEES 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


We received over 


ONE HUNDRED QUEENS 


in the season of 1874. Our Queens come from the best 
districts of Italy. They are all young. 

We winter 60 Imported Queens in our Apiary, and 
will sell them in full colonies in the spring, safe 
arrival gnaranteed. 

Price: Colony of Italians with Imported Queen $20.00 
“a = ome bred *“* 15.00 

Our hives are good, well painted movable frame 

hives. For particulars address 
CH. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, 
Hancock Co., Ills. 


I hereby certify that Messrs Ch. Dadant & Son of 
this place, are constantly receiveing large numbers 
of Italian bees, from Europe through this office. 
They have received seven invoices since June last. 
These bees are nicely packed, and seem to be always 
vey lively. E, S. DARLING, U.S. Express Agent. 

amilton, Ills. Oct. Ist, 1874. x 

The Bee-K ee pers? 
Magazine, edited by 
H. A. KinG, the only IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

. treating of Bee-Culture 

Din the United States. 32 
Y pages. Terms, $1.25 a year 
with a present. The 64 
page specimen number, 
with beautiful life-like 

Py chromo of Italian bees and 
honey plants (price 50 cents), sent free with the MAaG- 
AZINE five months for 50 cents. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress W. B. COBB, Publisher, 75 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


Philip’s Southern Farmer. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
NLY two dollars per annum for a Journal devo- 
ted to agriculture, horticulture, bees, stock and 
poultry. The acknowledged peer of any monthly in 
the South. Send your address and get a specimen. 
ADVERTISE your stock and poultry in the Farmer. 
Address as above. ll 


ae. GLASS CUTTERS: 


That will cut glass equai to a diamond at less than 
one-tenth the cost. Any one can use them. Just the 
thing for those making or using honey boxes, hot-bed 
sashes, framing pictures etc., and will be found conve- 
nient by many others. Sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of 50¢c by GEO. O. TOMPKINS, 
$ip White Plains, Westchester Co., N. Y. 















t2x 














TERMS: STRICTLY CASH IN ADVANCE 
One Copy One Tone 75 Cents, or with Lithograpi: of Apia 


size 12x16, Mailed Free, Postpaid, $1.00, or Litho- 


ry 
graph will be sent as a Premium for Two Subscribers at 75 cents each. 
Any person obtaining Three Subscribers at 1. Cents each, may retain 4 Cents for their trouble. 


Five 
oe “ 


Ten 
Any number above Ten will be 


“ “ 


sent at the rate of Fift 


“ “ “ 


“ 2.60 
Cents each. 


Names may be sent at any time during the year, and whenever a club is reached, we will credit 


back the amount previonsly sent us in excess Of the Club Rates. 


Articles Mentioned on our PRICE LIST 


Please mention when names are intended for Clubs. 


on receipt of money—for any purpose whatever—by return mail. Volumes I, & 
the same terms, as we have a 


Large Supply of BACK NUMBERS Provided for new Beginners! 


As we cannot take the space in future numbers to go over the same ground again, and Volume One 
c@ntains the entire Fundamental Principles and 


Ground Work for Starting an Apiary. 


In this way any of the 


may Secured as PREMIUMS, 


An acknowledgment will be sent in all cases 
II, may be counted on 





